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2 7 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Me 


The Humane Society of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has been generously assisted by a Boston man, 
Edgar C. Abbot, who has given three Shake- 
spearean recitals for the benefit of the cause. 


The Iowa Humane Society will make an at- 
tempt to reduce the number of hours which the 
present law allows shippers of cattle to keep their 
cattle confined in cars without food or water. 
They ask that the limit of such confinement shall 
be twenty-four instead of twenty-eight hours. 
There are nine other states in the Union, including 
Massachusetts, in which the twenty-eight-hour 
time is supposed to be the limit, but this law is 
frequently evaded and the cattle kept a longer time 
without food, water or rest. 


Compared to the great need of watchfulness and 
effort to lighten the heavy load of suffering that is 
laid upon cattle in transportation very little is done, 


As is the 


case with the use and abuse of old horses, the ex- 


although many complaints are made. 


cuse is that the law allows it, and humane societies 
are powerless to do any more than they are doing ; 
but humane societies should not rest until they 
bring about a change of laws, if the laws are 
favorable to cruelty. 

Fifty-four cows were side-tracked in a car in 
New. Jersey recently, and discovered by an agent 
of the Humane Society to be in a deplorable 
Three cows 
Those that 
were alive were taken from the car and driven to a 


condition from hunger and thirst. 
and a number of calves were dead. 
farm near by. They were so hungry that they 
seized upon the dirty straw in the cattle pens as 
they were taken through to the pasture. 


A number of complaints have been made re- 
cently about the shipment of cattle from Michigan 
to New York. 
Maine to the neighborhood of Boston there has 


Even in the short distance from 


been much suffering among calves that have had 
to go without food for a day and a night, and some- 
times in the case of stormy weather for two days. 
An eyewitness has seen calves taken from the 
trains too weak to stand and carried to butchers 


who sold the fevered flesh for good veal. If those 
who are fond of veal knew through how much 
suffering inflicted on calves it was obtained, there 
would be a great falling off in the sale of it. Such 
veal is certainly not hygienic. 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer says that officers 
of the Ohio Humane Society will go before the 
next Legislature to secure, if possible, the adoption 
of a system of humane education in the public 
schools. It is the desire of humane directors in 
the city to have the public schools teach the hu- 
mane treatment of animals to the children of cer- 
tain grades, with a view to lessening cruelty and 
lightening the work of humane officers. ‘There are 
already nine states in which the public schools 
have taken up humane education as one of the 
regular branches of study. A bill will be drawn 
in that city for presentation before the next Legis- 
lature asking for the adoption of the measure in 
Cincinnati. 

There is no better way of preventing cruelty 
than to get school-teachers interested in teaching 
humanity. An hour cnce a week, if faithfully 
used, might do much to discourage deeds of cruelty 
and increase the sum of human kindness. 


Mrs. H. C. Preston, chairman of the special 
committee of humane education and extension of — 
the New York State Society for the Prevention of - 
Cruelty, has submitted to the local Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals copies of leaflets 
which have been prepared by the committee for 
distribution among the school children. The ob- 
ject is to educate the children in the care of their 
pet animals. 


A man named Turner H. Lord, who has been 
exhibiting a large Newfoundland dog in Lawrence, 
has been warned by an agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to keep off the 
streets. Although the cruelty to the dog was pain- 
fully evident, it did not seem possible to do more 
than to threaten the man with arrest if he continued 
the abuse. In the performance of tricks a heavy 
chain was fastened to the dog’s neck and he was 
beaten with a large cane if he failed to respond at 
once to his master’s orders. 


A man named Arthur Greer, a boatman and a 
fine swimmer, saved the life of a blind cab horse 
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that was left standing a long time in front of a res- 
taurant where his owner, Mr. Powers, was re- 
freshing himself. The horse was probably far 
more hungry and tired than his master, and, weary 
of waiting, started out to find food and drink, but 
owing to his blindness he walked into the river. 
Could the horse have died in some quicker way it 
would probably have been a fortunate release for 
him. There is nothing but misery and ever-in- 
creasing misery for the majority of old horses. 


A kind-hearted young woman, who has been 
stopping for a short time in a town near Boston, 
brought to the Animal Rescue League a sad story 
of two old hofses employed daily by poor men 
who did the best they could to care for these 
horses, but were unable to keep them in good con- 
dition. Although it was plainly to be seen that 
both these horses were too old to work, yet they 
had not reached that utter depth of misery where 
the law could step in and interfere, and the young 
woman was distressed every day at the painful 
spectacle of a bony little horse, dragging himself 
slowly and patiently along the street when his 
working days should be over. The only way out 
of such cases is to buy the horses and let the poor 
men seek for better ones in the auction rooms. 
The public ought to make the use of old horses so 
unpopular that even a junk peddler will be ashamed 
to use one, and farmers find that it does not pay 
to work a feeble old horse. 


There are about three hundred humane societies 
now in existence in the principal cities and towns 
of the country, and their number is being constantly 
increased. These societies reported to the annual 
meeting of the American Humane Association, 
held in November last, that they had, within the 
year, investigated 22,472 cases of cruelty to chil- 
dren, and 68,175 cases of cruelty to animals. 


The annual meeting of the American Humane 
Association will be held in Library Hall, Halls of 
Congresses, Exposition Grounds, St. Louis, 
November 2, 3, 4, 1904. All who visit the ex- 
position at that time should attend one of the 
meetings of the association. 


Every subscription to this paper helps the cause 
of humane education. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


Do Dogs Talk? A True Story 


Stray and Jack were very near neighbors and 
fast friends; they often took long walks together, 
going off for miles and calling at every house. 

Stray was a medium size Newfoundland, with 
good, mild, honest eyes, and a fine glossy black 
coat, while Jack was a small sized terrier. 

Not long ago a family came into the neighbor- 
hood, bringing with them two bulldogs, about the 
size of Jack. One day Jack thought he would 
make a friendly call on the new neighbors, but he 
was not well received ; they soon got into a quarrel, 
Jack was badly bitten and came home crying pite- 
ously. Stray heard him cry, and came to see 
what was the trouble. He licked Jack’s wounded 
shoulder and tried all he could to comfort him ; 
then he went and found the right dog (passing 
the other); he put his nose down close to his, 
and seemed to say something that made his hair 
stand up straight on his back, and then gave him a 
good shaking, and sent him home howling. Stray 
then came trotting back to tell Jack, and if a dog 
ever laughed, Stray did, while telling Jack how 
nicely he had punished his assailant. — Alice M. 
Blanchard. 

Dear Mrs. Smith, — Here is a story that was 
told me by the owner of the dog. Shark, an in- 
telligent Newfoundland, was allowed to keep his 
master company, in the usual sitting room of the 
family, where there was an open wood fire. The 
(human) members were two young men, civil 
engineers. Shark noticed that when sparks flew 
out of the fire, the other members of the family 
would jump up and step on them, to extinguish 
them. He learned to imitate this, and when a 
spark flew out would run up and pat it out with 
his paw. 

One day Shark’s master, to see how far the 
dog’s sagacity would go, set fire to a large piece of 
newspaper, and threw it on the floor, calling to 
Shark in tones of alarm and excitement. Shark 
rushed to his assistance, and perceiving that a paw 
would not be enough, he threw himself down on 
the burning paper and rolled on it, crushing it 
out with his body. -—L. F. C. 
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Tugging Tim. A Story for Children 

In a large seaside town lived old Martin Hall. 
He had no wife, no child and only one friend. 
This friend’s name was Timothy, or Tim for short, 
and most people called him Tugging Tim, because 
he worked with a will. Tim had a rough coat, 
two very long ears, a pair of soft dark eyes, four 
neat little feet in iron shoes and a long tail with a 
tuft at the tip,— and now I dare say you will guess 
that he wasa donkey. Yes! and he was the pride 
of Martin’s heart. 

In summer time Tim was decked in a fine, white, 
clean saddlecloth, trimmed with red, his coat was 
clipped and groomed till it shone, and his pleasant 
task was to take little children for rides on the 
sands. No other donkey was such a pet as Tim; 
he was always wanted and earned lots of money. 
These were good times for Martin and Tim; both 
had plenty to eat. 

What made Tim so much sought after was not his 
strength and good temper only, but his good man- 
ners. If you said, ‘‘Shake hands, Tim!” he would 
lift his right fore foot and put it gently into your 
hand; and when you said, ‘‘Now the other!” he 
would give you the left. 

In winter Tim’s life was different. Nobody 
wanted rides on the sands. He dragged loads of 
wood and coal up and down the hills of the town, 
and he did not like that so well, but was pleased to 
do it as long as Martin liked. But though they 
shared their earnings, both Tim and his master 
knew what hunger meant through the long, cold 
months. 

Never in all his life had Tim felt a blow or 
heard a harsh word, for Martin had bought him 
for sixpence when Tim was a baby, and no cruel 
hand had ever come near him. That was why he 
was such a kind, good donkey. 

Tim was one day grinding his little willing hoofs 
into the ground to get a load of wood to a big, 
grand house where the cook was in a hurry for it. 
He had been there once already that morning, the 
load wanted being too heavy to be dragged all at 
once. Now he was going the second time, and 
after that he must go a third. 

As Martin trudged at his side, the old man 
slipped and fell on a slide which some boys had 
Tim looked round at him in wonder, with 
his clear, deep, loving eyes and his ears pricked, 
but he could not stop just then for the hill was too 
steep. In a minute Martin got up, but he was 


made. 


forced to give a cry of pain when he put his foot 
to the ground. His fall had hurt him, he was 
lame, and it was in vain that he tried to overtake 
little sturdy Tim, who was soon at the top of the 
hill and in a moment more out of sight round 
the corner. 

Away he went, at a quick pace now, for it was 
level ground, and very soon he stopped outside the 
back door where the kind cook lived who often 
gave him a carrot. Tim did not know how to ring 
the bell, but he was not going to wait. Lifting 
his nose on high, he called out in a loud voice, 
‘‘Hlee-haw, Hee-haw, Hee-ha-a-aw ! Hee-ha-a-a-aw !” 
beginning like a shrill trumpet in the treble and 
sinking into a deep groan as he ended in the bass. 

‘‘Well, if ever!” said the cook, peeping out at a 
little side window, ‘‘if here isn’t Mr. Hall’s donkey 
all by himself. What can have come to Mr. 
Hall?” 

At this instant Tugging Timothy thought of the 
carrot and asked for it again louder than before. 

Cook’s broad face was wreathed in smiles, and 
she cried out to the boy that cleaned the boots, 
‘‘Hfere, Joe, take a basket and unload these sticks. 
Mr. Hall’s gettin’ a feeble old man. I suppose he 
can’t keep up with his donkey, though they be like 
brothers. Poor old soul!” 

While the cart‘was being emptied, Tim stood 
quite still and munched the carrot which the good 
cook gave him. ‘The boy had no sooner taken in 
the last load than Tim turned round and marched 
home without a word to his own door. ‘There he 
found old Martin, who had been obliged to go in 
and get a rest after his tumble. He had expected 
Tim to come back, like a dog, but where was the 
wood? 

‘‘Flas anybody been and robbed you, Tim?” 
said he, but Tim kept silence. ‘‘Don’t it seem 
queer, Tim, as you can’t tell me, though you know 
all about it, eh?” 

Martin tried to load the little cart again, but was 
a long time about it with his stiff back. At last it 
was done, and as soon as ever Tim felt the last bas- 
ketful piled up he started again. There was such 
a rattle in the street that he did not hear his aged 
master’s ‘*Woa!” then, ‘*Tim! woa!” 

Up the hill toiled Tim, to the left he turned and 
went along the level road at a good, round pace, 
leaving Martin far, far behind, painfully limping 
after him. But he did contrive to catch a glimpse 
of Tim taking the right turning to the house where 
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the wood must go. Could it be that he had gone 
there by himself and was going again? 

And Martin made the best of his way along 
till he reached the place. There stood Tim, sure 
enough. 

‘‘Why, your donkey has set up in business for 
himself!” laughed the cook. 

‘’There’s nothing too sharp for Tim to do,” 
his master proudly, ‘‘but I’m a bit stiff from a fall ; 
that’s why Tim’s left to work out his own thoughts 
like. I hada nasty Bl Mrs, Jones, and I’m not so 
young as once I was.’ 

Just then a pretty little girl, who had come down 
the front steps hand in hand with her father, passed 
along the pavement beside Tim as he stood with 
the cart. Now this was one of the children who 
had ridden most often on Tim’s back the summer 
before, in his grand days, when he wore scarlet 
roses over his ears and looked sleek and gay. Of 
course she did not know Tim now, with drooping 
head and grimy coat, looking like a common 
street drudge. But Tim knew the little girl. 

Putting his fringed ears back and pushing out 
his velvet nose, he just touched her shoulder with 
his tongue as she went by, making a little sound 
of greeting. It said, ‘‘Don’t you remember me?” 

“Oh, father!” said Maud, stopping to look 
closely at Tim, ‘‘I do believe this is the dear don- 
key that I rode on all last holidays and that you 
said you would buy for me when I was eight. 
Shake hands, Tim! There, you ‘see? He lifts 
one foot, now the other. Yes, father! Oh, do! 
oh, do! oh, do! You must keep your word !” 

“Must I? Well, we shall see. I suppose that 
old man is his master? Here, my good fellow, 
what will you take for your donkey? What price 
do you ask for him?” he added, seeing that-old 
Martin looked half dazed. 

‘Price, sir? Sell my Tim? Sir, you are a rich 
man, you have a sweet little lassie and a lady wife 
You can’t tell what Tim is to me, 
We couldn’t part, 


said 


of your own. 
a poor man with nobody else. 
could us, Tim?” 

And the donkey, feeling what the words meant, 
though he could not speak, tried to shake hands 
with both feet at once and then kicked up his heels 
in the air. 

‘‘T wouldn’t sell Tim, sir, for his weight in gold.” 

**T sha’n’t give you that,” said Maud’s father a 
little crossly, for he was vexed to thwart his little 
girl. 


‘¢You can’t have the donkey, you see,” he said 
to her; ‘‘this man won’t part with him. But [ll 
get you another.” 

Little Maud cried as she went along the street. 
‘‘T don’t want any other donkey,” she said in a 
whisper, and tried to stop her tears, for they grieved 
her father. 

‘1711 tell you what,” said he at last. ‘*We’ll buy 
the old man too. I want a man to live in the little 
house in the park, to open the lodge gates. Tim 
can feed in the park, and you can ride him when 
you like. The old man will be glad to come.” 

Maud danced for joy next day, for old Martin 
was thankful for such a home in his old age. As 
for Tugging Tim, he is always happy now. 

He is willing to shake hands with all the 
world, but would kiss nobody but his old master 
and little Maud.—Edith Carrington in the Animals’ 
Friend Supplement, London. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


The Khorassan Kennels 

The Khorassan Kennels, presided over by Mrs. 
Mabel Bond, are in Washington and have sent out 
some very handsome cats. Mrs. Bond is making 
a study of the care of the cat and some of the 
rules adopted in her kennels might be copied in 
families where only one or two pets are kept. ‘For 
the kennels she uses the rear garden of a city house. 


Its largest division, a runway about twenty feet 


square, is roofed and sided with one-inch wire 
netting, gravel floored, and provided with benches 
for the food plates as well as with a pleasing vari- 
ety of irregularly placed poles and bars, -low 
and high, for the wholesome diversion of climb- 
ing. The runway, like the several similar though 
smaller adjoining cages, is entered by spring-lock 
doors, and opens into a rear shed, where the sleep- 
ing baskets stand. Each basket, its high wicker 
sides and top protected against harmful draughts 
by careful adjustments of felting, has its own 
little furnishing of rugs. 

“Every morning all these quarters are gone over 
in detail, and put in scrupulous order. Each 
sleeping basket is aired and rearranged. Each 
cage, together with the runway, is made minutely 
clean. Each pan is taken out, washed, disinfected 
and sun-dried, while lime is sprinkled in its bed. 
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‘‘Meantime the cats breakfast on very rich 
milk, or cream if that be obtainable, of a kind 
above suspicion of preserving fluids; otherwise 
on a certain English patent barley baby food, of 
which the cats are fond and on which they thrive. 
Mothers and kittens receive this ration as often 
again during the day as they care to take it, and 
at night the entire adult family dines on what ex- 
perience has proved to be their most nourishing 
food — the best round steak, neither fat nor stringy. 

“In addition to these cardinal articles of the day’s 
work the kennel rules show other observances as 
methodical. Each cat, for example, has as a weekly 
dose a teaspoonful of powdered charcoal sprinkled 
on its meat, and again weekly a spoonful of 
powdered sulphur. During the period of hair 
shedding, a condition varying in time and in fre- 
quency with the circumstances of the individual 
cat, olive oil is given on the meat for the benefit 
of the coat and for the general health of the cat. 

“On alternate days comes a treat of catnip, fresh 
if may be, otherwise of the herb cut in the flower 
and dried in haste in sun and wind. And in 
summer, the runway being bared by weekly singe- 
ings with the ‘‘lightning scorcher,” fresh-cut, 
harsh-edged grass is given to the cats each morn- 
ing as an essential to well-being. 

“Each cat, each morning, is brushed with a stiff 
hair brush, and combed with a coarse aluminum 
comb, to keep the long flossy coat in order; and 
although none is ever washed in water, all have 
occasional baths in coarse corn meal. Otherwise, 
great or small, they are handled as little as may 
be, and kittens, up to their ninth day, are literally 
spared the touch of a finger, being gingerly slid 
from one cloth to another, when it is desired to 
chahge their bed. 

“The method of medicine giving, whenever that 
regrettable necessity arrives, is to wrap the pa- 
tient from head to tail in a five-inch bandage, 
and to give the dose in a capsule followed by a 
spoonful of water. Even with no precautions, 
however, a well-bred cat in the hands of friends 
will rarely make much difficulty over the matter, 
unless badly frightened, and will learn with pathetic 
quickness that its nurse is working for its good. 
The newest comer to Mrs. Bond’s kennels, a 
Persian tabby queen, bought on fair description, 
arrived from her far-away home not only in a 
fever of nervous excitement, but victim to more 
diseases than one likes to think of as visited upon 


one innocent little puss. One by one, thanks to 
experienced treatment, the troubles have fled, 
until only a heavy cold remains of them all, and 
poor tabby, though a mere thistle-down ghost of 
the thing she should and will be, is at last calmed 
in mind and absolutely trustful.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Letters to the Editor 

In relation to the conference of Episcopal 
churches a reader of Our Fourfooted Friends 
writes: ‘‘I cannot help hoping that there may be 
a beginning among the clergymen to recognize 
humane work as coming within the field of Chris- 
tian teaching. Such recognition would, I believe, 
be equally an advantage to humane and to church 
workers. The pulpit could bring humane work 
to the notice of many people who at present are 
unconscious that the animal creation have any 
claims for compassion from the disciples of Him 
whose first resting place was with the beasts of the 
stall and whose teaching is full of consideration for 
the lowly. I also believe that there would be a 
gain in strength and breadth to the church by 
more sympathetic association with those engaged 
in works of mercy to God’s oppressed creatures. 
—S.L.R.” 


Letter about a Fox Terrier 
Carried to Middlebury, Vermont, in September, 
from the League : 

‘¢'Yes, the dog got here Sunday a. o. in first- 
rate order, but I reckon by the look he gave me 
when we (first met that he was somewhat dis- 
appointed in the appearance of his new master. 
But he is fast changing his mind. He was dread- 
fully homesick for two or three days, but is getting 
over that too now. Sunday and Monday I led 
him, Tuesday he followed me first rate, excepting 
when he saw a dog some place, then he went over 
there and told the other dog that he could lick any 
country dog he ever heard of. Do you believe it, 
he threatened to eat Dr. E.’s dog on the spot, but 
I rescued Sancho and told Dr. E. that from now 
out I would not be responsible for his dog. The 
fact that Sancho is as big as a yearling calf 
doesn’t seem to make any difference with Rex’s 


determination to eat him. (From now out we 
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will call him Rex.) To-day Rex follows me all 
right. He doesn’t seem to fancy the studio very 
much, for he dodges downstairs at the first oppor- 
tunity; then I follow Rex. He is getting so he 
takes an interest in the household affairs. Looks 
after mice in the wood shed, and sits up and_ begs 
for little favors at thetable. He lies here beside 
me now taking a little snooze while I write. Id 
give a quarter to know his name. I don’t know 
when I’ve seen anything so funny as when I took 
him out into the pasture. Rex seemed to have no 
idea of running in an open field. My, but he was 
delighted! Away he went, first one way, then 
another, until he stubbed his toe against an ant 
heap and away he tumbled end over end; gath- 
ered himself together, and did the same stunt over 
again. When hecame to a ditch he didn’t seem to 
notice it, arid, of course, dived headlong into it; 
that made him make a few remarks about the un- 
evenness of Vermont pastures, but it didn’t seem 
to impress him very deeply, for inside of three 
minutes he was in the bottom of another ditch. 
Oh, but he did have such a good time! He likes 
my auto boat and moves around like an old sailor. 
Respectfully, W. J.” | 


About the old Gordon setter whose picture was 
in the last number of this magazine: © 

‘¢ My dear Mrs. Smith: —I decided to bring 
Prince South with me. He was quite a care on 
the journey, although he was a good dog. Upon 
my arrivall spent two nights at a hotel here. I 
was allowed to have him in my room at night, 
which he appreciated after being separated from 
me on the train. He would wag his tail and 
thump it on the floor so hard that I feared he would 
disturb the occupants of the room beneath. He 
slept under my bed in order to get as close to me 
as possible, and he does so still. I came down 
alone to get the work started. Prince made 
friends on the journey, and every one here has 
taken a liking to him. After he had his dinner 
one day he went downstairs and got a second one 
from our old colored cook. 

‘¢ For the first two or three days here, when 
everything was strange to him, he did not want 
me out of his sight. He followed me about 
in the heat until I shut him up a part of the time 
in my sitting room for his own good. He seemed 
to feel the heat very much at first, but it is cooler 
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now, and he does not try to follow me everywhere 
as I go about the buildings, so he is getting along 
nicely. He came into my room a few moments 
ago to be with me, rather than to stay alone out on 
the veranda where it is cooler. 

‘¢] find him a good deal of company while I am 
separated from my family. I think he is going to 
be all right here, and to be perfectly contented. 

‘¢T enclose twenty-five cents to make my little boy 
a junior member of your Animal. Rescue League. 
I believe that is the right amount. 


GAC abe 


Very sincerely, 


Letter from Mrs. Hazen Bond, Washington, 
D. C., September 23, 1904: 


‘‘ Dear Mrs. Smith: -- It has just occurred to 
me that Our Fourfooted Friends ought to have a 
word to say about the cruelty practised twice a 
day at the Boer War concession at St. Louis. As 
I presume you are aware, one of the thrilling 
scenes ends by a trained horse jumping off a 
feet high. This 
precipice is the one absurdly artificial piece of 
The horse is forced down 


‘precipice’ thirty or forty 
scenery in the show. 
a narrow passage erected up in the air with a few 
painted boards around and obliged to fall into a 
tank beneath. As if terrorizing one horse and dis- 
gusting thousands of spectators twice a day were 
not enough, two or three other horses are first 
forced down lower, narrower inclines into the 
tank, presumably to lend courage to the high per- 
former. 
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‘¢ The performance which I attended was punc- 
‘tuated by the death of one of these poor, frightened 
horses. The first one to walk the _ plank 
objected and was pushed from behind. He 
backed and showed every sign of great fear, and, 
being in a corner of the tank, when finally shoved 
in fell in such a way that his front legs caught on 
one side of the tank. He could not be hauled 
He had to be pushed in. So, struggling and 
straining, his front legs were loosened, he gave 


out. 


something like a back sumersault, and, from the 
attitude assumed in falling the exclamation at my 
side of, *‘ Oh, they’ve broken his neck !’ was fully 
justified. As he did not proceed to swim ashore, 
after a few moments his rider jumped in after him. 
The performance was of course continuing and 
the other horses had been forced to perform their 
stunts. 
were brought in and a great quivering mass 
dragged from the tank and shot in full sight of 
the vast audience. 

‘¢ Thousands of persons waited the end, totally 
ignoring the performance. 


The horse did not appear, but two mules 


The excitement was so 
intense that the entire audience stood on its feet. 
I did not see a dry eye anywhere; but, though the 
tragedy was enacted full two hundred feet from us, 
all conversation was whispered. 

‘1 do not suppose they kill a horse at every per- 
formance, and I labored under the delusion that the 
terror of the horses was an event of that day only. 
I have learned, however, from friends who have 
visited the show before and since, that every per- 
A. farcical 
and totally unnecessary aside to the show, which 
otherwise is most excellent and leaves inthe mind 
of the observer nothing but a horror of war anda 
longing for the peace of the world.” 


formance witnesses the same cruelty. 


According to the New York Times, humane 
persons have been premature in their rejoicing 
that the bullfights, which Americans have criti- 
cised so severely, were not to be allowed as a 
feature of the St. Louis Exposition. Several ex- 
hibitions have already taken place, and on Sun- 
day afternoons the audience has been estimated at 
three thousand persons. The bulls were goaded 
into a state of the maddest rage, and the interest 
of these occasions has been greatly intensified by 
the narrow escapes from death of the matadors. 
So far the city authorities and the humane society 


say that they are unable to put a stop to the per- 
formances. Why this form of cruelty cannot be 
prevented by humane societies is a puzzle to 
many. 

It sometimes seems as if the power or authority 
of humane societies is very limited, and that the 
name——‘‘Prevention of Cruelty”—is a mismoner. 
Certainly there are many forms of cruelty that 
humane societies appear wholly unable to cope 
with, and bullfighting is one of them. The 
neglect of cattle and sheep owners to provide for 
the comfort of their herds and flocks, the cruel- 
ties of transportation of cattle, the neglect and 
sale and abuse of old and disabled horses, the 
suffering of dogs in the dog pounds, the annual 
desertion of dogs and cats,—all these cruelties 
are of common occurrence, so common that the 
majority of persons take them as a matter of course 
and will not even think about them. 


The things that we take for granted must be, 
will never be prevented. Emerson said, ‘*Say 
of nothing, That is beneath me, nor feel that any- 
thing can be out of your power. Nothing is im- 
possible to the man who can will. Is that neces- 
That shall be: this is the only law of 
success.” We not infrequently hear men and 
women lamenting that certain evils exist, and yet 
they do nothing to prevent them. If every one 
would speak a word, or do an act, or give a sum 
of money to put down these forms of cruelty that 
are now a dark stain upon our civilization, there 
would be strong hopes that a vast improvement 
7 Immense sums 


sary? 


might be realized in a few years. 


_of money are given every year to build hospitals, 


to enrich colleges, to start libraries, to help along . 
many good charities for men, women and chil- 
dren, but how little, comparatively, is ever given 
to aid societies that are engaged in the attempt 
to lessen the sufferings of the animals that are not 
able to utter any complaint or protest, and to 
educate the unthinking world to treat these help- 
less animals with just consideration ! 


It is recorded of the prophet Mohammed that 
when, being on a journey, he alighted at any 
place, he did not say his prayers until he had 
unsaddled his camel. | 
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There has been great excitement in Flatbush, 
L. I., because a woman has poisoned nineteen dogs. 
A resident of Flatbush stands up for her stoutly 
saying that Flatbush is ‘* dog-ridden ” and that the 
owners of dogs have shown not a particle of re- 
gard for their neighbors’ property. Even if this 
be so, there is no excuse for inflicting great suffering 
on the offending dogs. Some measures should be 
taken by law whereby owners of dogs can be com- 
pelled to prevent them from becoming a nuisance, 
and running the risk of such a painful death. 
There is something in the defence urged that 
owners of dogs should not allow them to upset 
‘bicycles, dig up gardens and lawns, chase and kill 
pet cats and attack smaller dogs, tear children’s 
clothing, bark and howl under the neighbors’ win- 
dows at night, spring up in horses’ faces and 
frighten them, and that if dogs are so inclined they 
should be kept on their owners’ premises and only 
go away from home when led by some one who 
can keep them in check. 


From a Letter 


You are right; cats do love people rather than 
places. When my first two fourfooted friends 
were living with me, a period of twenty years, I 
used to go into the country every summer for six 
or eight weeks, leaving my husband and often a 
maid at home. Both of them were kind to the 
‘‘children,” as we called them. After I was gone 
they would search the house, moaning and crying 
for several days. Finally they would go to the 
stable and stay there till I came back, when one 
word from me always brought them to the house. 
Timothy Ward, my present companion, is not af- 
fectionate or at least not demonstrative. He bites 
(easy) and scratches a little, but not in a vicious 
way. (He must have been a wild cat in his last 
incarnation.) Now, although I do not feed him, I 
talk with him. He is more fond of me than of any 
one. He jumps into my lap, licks my hand, but 
keeps aloof from all others. 
disproved, viz., that they love only those who feed 
them ; that they are, in fact, selfish.—A. M. Slo- 
cum. 


Here is another fallacy 


Do not forget to keep a dish filled with fresh 
water for your dog and cat. 


Every now and then some article appears in 
which the writer thinks he has made a discovery, 
and announces to the world that the lower animals 
possess many of the characteristics of mankind. 
This goes to show how ignorant the average man 
and woman still are of the real horse, cow, dog 
and cat they own and think they understand. In 
the minds of many men who own valuable horses 
the horse is only an animated machine that propels 
their carriages and enables them to carry on their 
business. 

It seems a matter of not only surprise but wrath 
when these machines give out, or refuse to do im- 
possible tasks. On Winter street one day re- 
cently a man with a large load of bricks drawn by 
three horses, the leader looking as if his best days 
had long gone by, partly unloaded his team, the 
bricks, many of them, falling under his wagon, 
and then started up the horses and attempted to 
make them pull the heavy cart over a pile of bricks 
by which the forward wheel was as completely 
blocked as if it had been chained. The driver 
took out his whip and began to lash the horses, 
the poor, willing creatures straining and doing 
their best to move the team, which any one with 
most careless observation could see was an im- 
possibility. Not until passers-by made a vigorous 
protest did the red-faced and surly driver get down 
from his perch and remove the pile of bricks — 
which were obstructing the way. Such a driver 
ought to be promptly discharged, and would be if 
the owner of the team had any mercy on his 
horses. 


King Edward’s favorite dog, an Irish terrier 
named Jack, died suddenly while he was in Ire- 
land. The king had the dog embalmed, and on 
leaving Ireland left explicit directions as to the 
manner of his burial and the plan of his tomb- 
stone. 


There is probably no animal that suffers so 
much from transportation as a cat, and those that 
are sent long distances by rail or steamer are 
greatly to be pitied. Even a short journey has 
not infrequently caused the death of a sensitive 
cat. 


It was Hiram Powers who said that the greatest 
need of America is education of the heart. 
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Animal Protection in Japan 


At the annual meeting of the R.S. P. C.A., 
according to the Animals’ Friend, Mr. Yoshimoto, 
a Japanese, spoke as follows: 

‘‘Our society in Tokio was founded about two 
years ago. You assisted us by supplying all the 
papers and books published by your association, 
which is the parent body of the world. We trans- 
lated some of your English books, such ¢s ‘Black 
Beauty,’ and we published this and other little 
works about mercy to animals and our duty to ani- 
mals, and then we cooperated with the police 
department. We had already enough written law 
to act upon, but before that time it was not en- 
forced. Since then, however, the police give much 
support to our society, and now all the statutes 
_ against cruelty are pretty well carried out. But 
our object is not so much to punish people as to 
educate them. Just lately we have asked all the 
children in the schools throughout Japan to write 
essays in competition for prizes on the duty of 
mercy to animals, and I am glad to be able to say 
that this step has met with a very successful result. 
In my country ladies are not so active in public 
affairs as they are here, but they want to be en- 
gaged in doing something good. So we have in- 
vited them to form a ladies’ department of our 
society, and I- hear they are working very well: in 
promotion of our principles. As of course many 
of them are mothers, we know what valuable help 
they can render by instilling mercy and compassion 
into the minds of the young from their earliest 
years. These are some of the direct influences of 
our society, but I think indirectly we have done 
much good in a general way by the propagation of 
humane ideas.” 


Bishop Doane on His Dog 


I am quite sure he thinks that I am God— 
Since He is God on whom each one depends 
For life, and all things that His bounty sends—~ 
My dear old dog, most constant of all friends ; 
Not quick to mind, but quicker far than I =} 
To Him whom God I know and own; his eye, 
Deep brown and liquid, watches for my nod ; 
He is more patient underneath the rod 

Than I, when God his wise corrections sends. 
He looks love at me, deep as words e’er spake; 
And from me never crumb nor sup will take 
But he wags thanks with his most vocal tail ; 
And when some crashing noise wakes all his fear, 
He is content and quiet if I’m near, 

Secure that my protection will prevail. 

So, faithful, mindful, thankful, trustful, he 
Tells me what I unto my God should be. 


William Croswell Doane. 


HUMANE 
ad EDUCATION 


We have already had occasion some months 
ago to speak of the Jones Readers, published by 
Ginn & Co., Beacon street, Boston, on account of 
the unusual attention that has been paid in this 
series to lessons which teach the things which 


make for happiness and peace. ‘There is no more 
prolific source of unhappiness in the world than a 
selfish determination to go through life seeking only 
a personal gain, without regard for what another 
person may suffer; and this tendency, when al- 
lowed to have its way, begins in unkind treatment 
of the weakest creatures. Children who are cruel 
to the weak and defenceless animals and birds, 
who regard these creatures as playthings to be 
handled roughly and thrown aside indifferently 
when they have served their purpose, extend their 
selfishness and cruelty to other children weaker 
than they, then as they grow older to men and 
women and nations. Out of selfishness and lack 
of consideration come fighting and wars. 

In the Jones Readers there are many excellent 
lessons in kindness and justice. Every supervisor 
of schools.should send for a set and examine the 
five most attractive volumes, with the thought that 
the early lessons children get in the schoolroom 
influence their future lives for good or for evil. 
The good type and numerous illustrations deserve 
especial mention, as they add decidedly to the 
value of the books in or out of the schoolroom. 


It is to be regretted that there are not more 
humane libraries for the young. There should be 
travelling libraries containing the best books on 
the domestic and the wild animals, on birds and 
fish and insects. These should be carefully read 
and only those circulated that teach the young to 
treat all living creatures with kindness and to abhor 
all forms of cruelty. Bands of Mercy, libraries 
and reading rooms where the young go will do 
well to have a set of the Jones Readers, as they 
contain not only these moral lessons which are so 
greatly needed, but selections in prose and poetry 
from the best writers and from books that every 
one should be familiar with. Adult readers can 
find entertainment and profit in looking them over. 
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Our Little Brothers of the Field 


This infamous rage for killing! Oh, the gal- 
lons, the tons, of good red blood that are poured 
over the earth every day the world turns round! 
The suffering that the men with guns impose; the 
happy creatures mangled in their play and flight; 
the crippled that drag themselves to the woods 
and hills to die, with unheard groaning; the little 
ones in fur and feathers that perish of cold and 
hunger, wondering in their baby way why the 
father and mother that were good to them come 
- back no more! 

How strange would be the sight of a man feed- 
ing a wild animal, carrying water to a wounded 
deer, setting the broken wing of a bird, covering 
a chilled, forsaken creature with 
leaves, or earning from the clear, 
soft eyes one look of astonished 
gratitude! Oh, brothers of the 
tongue that speaks, the hand that 
works such other good, the brain 
that thinks so high and kindly for 
those of your own species, will you 
not hear and heed the plaint in 
these wild voices that reach you even 
at your windows? Will you not have 
mercy on those harmless ones that, 
after centuries of persecution, know and think 
Hang 
up the gun, burn the whip, put down the 
sling, the bow, the trap, the stone, and bid 
them live. Let their joyous voices greet the 
sun again, as in the days before they learned 
the fear of men. Take their drooping carcasses 


of you only with aversion and terror? 


out of your hat, my lady, and set an 
well-bred 
woman should give to her ignorant 
sisters. Be ministers and friends, not 
persecutors Shoot at 
targets all you please. Punish the evil 
in the human race, if you will be stern. 
But spare, for their sake, yet more for 
your own sake, our little brothers of 
the fields. Charles M. Skinner in 
the Atlantic Monthly. [ Jones’s Fourth 
Reader. | : 


example such as a gentle, 


and enemies. 


Ruff’s Third Adventure 

‘¢ What is the matter, Ruff? Come, 
come, little dog, you must not let your- 
self get so angry. You are old enough to take 
better care of that temper of yours.” 

Max, the sheep dog, had been lying half asleep 
on the barn floor, but he sat up now as Ruff 
threw himself down beside him. 

‘*Tt’s a shame,” cried the little graydog. ‘‘The 
Brown Brothers have stolen all the bones I had 
hidden away.”’ 

Max did not look up at once. He did not even 
look surprised. Instead of doing either of these 
things, he yawned —a slow, sleepy yawn. 

‘‘You may tell that story to the hens,” said he 
at last. ‘‘Perhaps they are stupid enough to be- 
lieve you. No one else will.” 

“But it’s true,” said Ruff. 

‘¢You saw the Brown Brothers take the bones, 


did you?” Max asked. 

‘SNo,” said little Ruff slowly. 
them do it, but they are the only ones who know 
No one else could be the thief.”’ 

‘¢Be careful, Ruff! you may be a thief yourself,” 
said Max sharply. 

‘sT _—_athief?” Ruff couldnot say another word 


‘‘T didn’t see 


my hiding place. 
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He had known very little when he came to the 
farm, but even then he would have been ashamed 
to tell a lie or to take what was not his own. 

‘‘Which would be worse,’ Max went on, ‘‘to 
steal a bone from me or from Father Hound, who 
is too lame to run after you?” 

“Tt would be worse to steal it from him,”’ said 
Ruff. ‘*But I never did such a thing.” 

‘Why would it be worse?” said Max. 

‘‘Because he could not help himself,” said Ruff 
after thinking a minute. 

“That’s right,” said Max. 
to take away from the helpless what belongs to 
them.” | 

‘¢The Brown Brothers have a very good name,” 
Max went on. ‘‘That means that we feel sure 
they would not steal anything. But you are try- 
ing to take away that good name which is worth 
more to them than all the bones in the world. 
Do you think that is the right thing to do, Ruff?” 

“But I’m sure — ” began the little dog. 

Just then Carl came up from the garden with a 
pail on his arm. 

“Well, Ruff,” said he, ‘‘I have taken those old 
bones you had hidden in the garden to pound up 
I’ll give you some more to-day 


‘It is a mean thing 


for my vines. 
with meat on them.” : 

Ruff looked at Carl and at the sky and at the 
trees. He did not wish to look at Max. 

Max let his fore feet slide forward and dropped 
his curly head upon his paws again. 

“It was a mistake, little dog,” said he. ‘‘We 
Don’t make this 
one again, that’s all.” — [From the Jones Second 
Reader, Ginn & Co.] 


all make mistakes sometimes. 


There is hardly any one who would not be glad 
to promise to provide at least one article for the 
League’s fair, December 1, if our members would 
make it a point to speak to all their friends. We 
wish to make the next fair the means of relieving 
the League of a considerable part of the debt on 
Will not every one who 
reads this magazine help us? 


the property we occupy. 


One all-extending, all-preserving Soul 

Connects each being, greatest with the least; 

Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast; 

All served, all serving: nothing stands alone: 

The chain holds on, and where it ends unknown. 
Pope. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


SNOWFLAKE, A JUNIOR MEMBER. 
Imported blue-eyed white Persian, owned by 
Mrs. Florence Dyer. 


A Letter 


To members of the League and to all who are 
interested in humane work: 

It is usually the case that all charitable organi- 
zations have to pass through a ‘period of anxious 
endeavor to reconcile the work they are trying to 
accomplish with the money that is given them to 
work with. The Animal Rescue League has been 
remarkably fortunate during the five years of its 
existence, not only in keeping free from debt, 
while always increasing the amount of work done, 
but in saving money with the hope of purchasing a 
home for the work. 

It can easily be understood that a place intended 
to embrace so wide a scope of work as the Ani- 
mal Rescue League needs an unusual fitting up, 
and this was not practicable on hired premises. 
There must be living rooms for the matron, offices 
for different departments of the work, kitchens, 
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rooms for cats, for kittens, for dogs, for sick ani- 
mals, for dead animals, exercise grounds compris- 
ing different yards, and all these necessary parts of 
When the 
property now occupied was discovered it was the 
unanimous opinion of the Board of Directors that 


the work require considerable space. 


it was remarkably well suited to the work, and it 
seemed too great an opportunity to let pass by, so 
the money which had been saved during five years 
was taken from the treasury; generous friends 
added to it, and enough was paid down to secure 
the property. 

Getting it into shape for the work was a heavy 
expense, and what with the purchase money and 
the fitting up the treasury has been wellnigh de- 
pleted. This fall a payment of $4,000 has come 
due, and so far it has not been possible to raise 
over $2,000 of this sum. 

We therefore venture to call upon our members 
and friends, for the sake of the great number of 
hungry, abused, deserted dogs and cats, to help us. 

Probably no one who reads this letter would 
find any difficulty in sending one dollar to the 
League, for it could easily be collected by dimes 
from friends. Many who read this could give ten, 
_one hundred and even five hundred dollars without 
any serious discomfort. 

If you doubt the need of the work, we ask you 
to visit the League and stay a few hours. See the 
_ procession of men, women and children bringing 
in dogs and puppies, cats and kittens. Many of 
these animals are diseased, some are lame, some 
blind, many are starving. They are found in back 
yards and alleys, in fields, under boards and piles 
of rubbish. 
from the hands of what we call the superior 
animal— mankind. Many have to be put to death 
at once. Many are saved and given into good 
homes. Some are Were 
there no Animal Rescue League they would have 
to drag out a miserable existence, suffering for 
days, weeks or months before death relieved them. 
Will you not help us to provide for them? 

We have a fair the first day of December and 
hope to receive enoughymoney to make a second 


Some have suffered most cruelly 


restored to owners. 


payment on our place, but we need money now, 
to-day, and we earnestly beg our friends to make 
some little sacrifice and help us. The smallest 
sums will be gratefully received. A few large 
sums would relieve the League of a great burden 
of anxiety. 


The educational work we do could be increased 
if our income were greater, and this is striking at 
the roots of cruelty. Our work for horses has 
been remarkably efficient, considering the small 
amount of money sent us for this special purpose. 
In two months ten old and suffering horses have 
been bought and saved from further work, and a 
number of horses have been protected from 
cruelty. 

The number of animals cared for since March 
is as follows: April, 1,840; May, 1,522; June, 
1,672; July, 2,041; August, 1,980. ‘lhe num- 
ber of wretched and dying kittens found on the 
streets has been great, and those persons who give 
kittens and female cats away indifferently as to 
where they give them, ought to be at the League 
some time and see how pitiful is the condition of 
many kittens received there. Some are too weak 
with hunger to stand, some have lost one or both 
eyes, some are nearly dead with fleas. 

Many children are not taught either by their 
parents or teachers that any care or consideration 
is due to household pets. They need humane 
education. Subscriptions to Our Fourfooted 
Friends will aid this part of our work. 

Those who are willing to give us any help may 
send money or checks to 51 Carver street, ad- 
dressed either to the treasurer, Mr. Livingston 
Cushing, or to the president, Mrs. Huntington 
Smith. The burden of such work as this is great. 
Will you not help us? . 


Suffering at the Beaches 


If those who have left cats at the beaches this 
summer will go back and take a look at the 
beaches just now it might possibly have an edu- 
cational effect. The League sent an agent to 
Nantasket, October 6, to see if the stories that 
have been brought to the League were true. 
Hiding under one barn that stands up rather high 
from the ground he counted about fifty. In the 
fields were a number of thin cats catching grass- 
hoppers. One cat was dying and was easily 
caught, but the cats were as a rule too wild to 
They eat the dead fish cast up on the 
shore, and when a large one is cast up a man who 


approach. 


patrols the beach says it is not unusual to see 
twenty cats tearing at one fish. The agent of the 
League was positive he saw as he walked along 
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the beach as many as three hundred. A man who 
feeds as many as he can afford to care for said that 
the few people who remain at the beach through the 
winter are greatly troubled through this cruelty of 


these summer residents who abandon their cats. 


Do not forget to work for the League Fair, 
December 1. 


The League has yet $2,000 to raise on the pay- 
ment of $4,000 that is called for this fall. 


A teacher in Syracuse said: ‘‘ Nothing ever 
helped me so much to manage rough boys as 
teaching kindness to animals.” 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 


CARBO- 
NEGUS 


For HOME, STABLE 
and KENNEL 


UMB animals suffer 
more from ignorance 

and carelessness 
than from intended cruelty. 

Cleanliness is the first 
important step toward 
health. 

Health means comfort 
and contentment. 

CARBO-NEGUS is the friend of humanity and a 
greater friend to the Dog, the Cat and the Horse. 
CARBO-NEGUS cures many ills, prevents others, and 
preserves health. Trial bottlecan he had at your drug- 
gist’s or grocer’s free. Ask for it. 

P.S. They don’t care to give away a bottle of 
CARBO-NEGUS, because they don’t make a profit on 
what they give away. Insist on their giving you at 
least one trial bottle. You will then know whether you 
want to use it and buy it. 


They can all have trial bottles without costs, 
Druggists or Grocers, 


A. ©. DANIELS, 


BOSTON, = MASSACHUSETTS 


DR. C. A. DANIELS 


Active Members - - 
Associate Members - 
Junior Members - - 


MEMBERSHIP 


Life Members, $100. 


- $1.00 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has Developed the 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘With 
the passing of Henry 
. Romeike, Frank 
_. Burrelle becomesthe 

_, dean of the Press 

' Clippers, having the 
~ second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sumsof money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 


conceded by all who have come in con-: 


tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


We are glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


- $5.00 Annually 


464 


- 25'centSuna 
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OLD Grist MIL 


A! this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine- 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 


CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 


Marcus H. Rogers, Great Barrington, says: 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your “ Magic Insect Powder 
by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but last winter 
I took half a dozen different kinds of roach poisons to my 
winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your innocent-looking 
stuff left all the others on my hands as a bad investment! 
I don’t know whether I could maintain an action against you 
for damages on that account, but I will say that while 
roaches are one. of the greatest annoyances in housekeeping 
in Florida, after we had dusted a little of your Powder 
around our house last fall as soon as we arrived there, 
where we found the roaches had taken possession in our ab- 
sence, a roach was almost a curiosity. It really did 
work like ‘‘ magic,’’ and seemed to knock the roaches 
into the middle of next week, and they forgot to 
come back. If one did straggle in, a little dust of 
powder made him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the Magic 
Powder will knock ’em out as it did the Florida variety, I 
will forgive you for making useless the other sorts of roach- 
killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres. of the Animal Rescue League, says: 


I have found Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder remarkably 
efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


SAYNES & CO. 


TRADE-MARK. 
3 Stores 1 50 WASHINGTON ST. 143 SUMMER ST, 877 WASHINGTON ST. 
' 


COR. HANOVER COR. SOUTH. OPP. OAK. 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Fahy gobo! 


LIQUID CLEANLINESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED ERIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the watm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


— Kitcat for Cats 


Used by the Animal 
Rescue League, 
Boyton 


To Cat Lovers: 


In introducing 
Kitcat to the read- 
ers of this paper 
we do so with the 
knowledge that we 
have, at last, se- 
cured that which all lovers of cats have long looked for 
—a natural tonic for cats. KITCAT is a combination of 
the pure extracts of herbs, all of which are necessary to 
the perfect health of cats, and which they are unable 
to obtain in the domestic state. KITCAT will keep your 
cats in perfect condition, is a preventative of all humors 
and makes the fur fine and silky. KITCAT is given in 
milk or in the food, five drops each day. KiTCAT has 
been given a thorough trial and we know it will do 
all we claim. 


KITCAT can be obtained of nearly all druggists. If 
your druggists does not keep it we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. Regular size, 25c. Trial size, toc. 


CHAS. I. BICKUM 
HAVERHILL - : 


8as- Please mention this paper when writing. 


MASS. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


BOOKS ON 


ANIMALS AND NATURE STUDY 


The Wood Folk Series 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Andrews’ Stories of My Four Friends. Hardy’s Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes. 
Mailing price 45 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 
Andrews’ Stories Mother Nature Told Her Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Children. Mailing price $1.65. 
Mailing price 55 cents. é 
Stickney’s Earth and Sky No. 3. 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. ; Mailing price 40 cents. 
' Mailing price 70 cents. 
Strong’s All the Year Round. 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. Three parts: Autumn, Winter, Spring. 
Mailing price 70 cents. Mailing price 35 cents each. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D. Y.| Headquarters for Dog Supplies. 
Specialist 


IN 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE . . .- 
Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from $3.00 to $22.00 each. 


. Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOv- 

Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 
Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 

Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 


or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


ence IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. — 


